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although merchant caravans do sometimes come from
Tripoli. The end of the camel caravan traffic has had one
curious effect on the Siwan exchequer. One of the main
sources of revenue was derived from the sale of the camel
manure left on the public square during the date market
season. This has now ceased and the budget is down accord-
ingly. The only industry in Siwa is a Government date-
packing factory, recently established, where the dates are
dried, washed, and sent away in boxes to Cairo and
Alexandria.

The absence of dogs and cats in Siwa is due to the fact that
the Siwans eat them. They also eat the jerboa, the rat, and
the mouse. They make an intoxicating dnnk from the sap
of palm-trees, called lubcht. Under its potent influence
they become violent, and in times now past the east and the
west ends of the town, which have always been at enmity,
used to drink lubcki and engage in pitched battles in the main
square, which invariably ended in considerable loss of life.

The Mamur and I set off' to see the wonders of the oasis,
and, as we passed through narrow streets between rows of mud
houses, I asked the Mamur why so many skulls, bones, and
inverted pots were built into the walls and set over the doors.

" Everyone believes in the Evil Eye," he replied. " It is
thought that any possessor of it will look at things like the skull
of that donkey over there, and so avert it from human beings."

We came into the wide main square above which rise the
fantastic battlements of old Siwa. Nothing more crazy
has ever been erected. For many centuries house has been
built on top of house in a casual, haphazard manner, until
the outside walls are nearly two hundred feet high in places.
The streets that tunnel through this human ant-heap run in
complete darkness and wind up to the top, giving through an
occasional airhole a bright snapshot of the world outside.

When the old town was inhabited, it must have been an
eerie experience to pass crouching along the dim, narrow
streets, more like shafts in a coal-mine than anything else,
and to hear nothing but women pounding corn in the dark,
or the voices of invisible people in the houses on either side.